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Hudson Bay Company's Arctic Expeditipa: 
+. (Continued from page 86.) 


“ There was’aihick fog with rain all the 
night of thé 6th; but about 6 o’clock’on the 
morning of the 7th, a fresh breeze from S. E, 
dispersed the mist. -As soon as the weather 
cleared up we ‘started, but our progress was 
very slow ; in fdtr hours we gained as many 
miles, and were again stopped by our constant 
enemy. Some deer were seen feeding among 
the rocks} ‘nd [ landed for the purpose of en- 
deavours some venison, but the ani- 
mals were shy tobe approached. An 
hour’s sunshine dried our clothes and bedding, 
and thus made us feel rather more comfortable 
than we had done for some days past. The 
breeze having driven the ice a short distance 
off shore, we ran a league to the northward. 
The wind having increased to a gale, it be- 
came dangerous to proceed among the ice; we 
therefore pushed for the shore, which was only 
a quarter of a mile distant, but we had much 
trouble in reaching it, although pulling six 
oars, and ran muck risk of being crushed by 
overhanging masses of ice under which we 
were obliged to pass. 

“ Early on the 8th it became calm, and so 
slighg#has been the effect of the late gale, that 
the ice has nearly surrounded us before we 
got our anchor up. The boat could not be 
placed in order here ; I therefore decided to 
run back to our starting point, and there await 
some favourable change. A light breeze aided 
our retreat, but the ice followed close in our 
rear, and before we had been half an hour 
under shelter, every spot of open water was 
filled up. 

*T learned from an Esquimaux acquaint- 
ance that the deer had already commenced 
migrating southward. 

“This being the case, I prepared to walk 
across to Repulse Bay, to learn how the men 
left there were getting forward with the ar- 
rangements for the wintering. Leaving three 
men in charge of the boat, | started on the 9th 
in company with the other three, and reached 
our destination on the following day at 2 p,m. 
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caught, but neither were yet abundant. 
Esquimaux had gone to the lakes and stationed 
themselves at the several deer passes, where 

y watch for dtd intercept the animals with 
their swift canoes, and, spear them in the 
water. 


A few deer had been shot, and some salmon| finished. 


Its internal dimensions were 20 feet 


The | long by 14 feet broad, height in front 74 feet, 
eoping to 5} at the back. The roof was 


formed of oil-cloths and morse skin coverings, 


'the masts and oars of our boats serving as 


rafters. The door was made of parchment 
deer skins stretched over a frame of wood; it 


“ After mature consideration I determined| was named Fort Hope, and was situated in 
on giving up all hopes of prosecuting the sur- | latitude 66° 32’ 16" N., longitude, (by a num- 


vey at present. 


ber of sets of lunar distances,) 86° 55’ 51" 


‘* My reasons for arriving at this conclusion| W. The variation of the compass on the 30th 


[ shall here briefly mention, as such a ‘step 
may seem somewhat premature. I saw from 
the state of the ice, and the prevalence pf 
northerly winds, that there was no likeli. 
hood of our completing the proposed survey 
this season, and although part of the, coast, 
either towards the strait of the Fury and Heg] 
or towards Dease and Simpson’s furthest, 
might be ‘traced, yet to accomplish even this 
might ‘detain us so long, that there would be 
no time to make the necessary preparations 
for wintering, and we should thus be under the 
necessity of returning to Churchill without ac- 
complishing the object of the expedition, or if 
we remained at Repulse Bay, run the risk of 
starving, for I could obtain no promise $f sup- 
plies from the natives, and all the provisions 
that we carried with us amounted to not more 
than four months’ expenditure, which was all 
that our boats could carry. We should thus 
have to depend almost altogether on our exer- 
tions for the means of existence both in regard 
to food and fuel. 

* On the 11th, retaining one man with my- 
self, to guard our stores, and attend the nets, 
the remaining six were sent to assist in bring- 
ing over the boat. They returned on the 15th, 
having been only two days crossing. T'wo 
Esquimaux had accompanied them to assist, 
and also to act as guides ; three of the portages 
were thus avoided, and the party had likewise 
the advantages of a fine fair breeze in the 
lakes. The Esquimaux had worked well and 
were liberally rewarded. One of them, a 
merry little fellow named Ivit-Chuk (Sea- 
Horse) was engaged to accompany me on my 
intended spring journeys over the snow and 
ce, 

“ All hands were now busily occupied in 
making preparations for a long and cold win- 
ter. ‘To build a house was our first object, 


and there being no wood, stones were collected | 


in a favourable spot, in a hollow on the north 


of August, 1846, was 62° 50’ 30" W., dip of 
the needle 88° 14’, and the mean time of 100 
vertical vibrations in the line of declination 
226". 

“ During the open water, salmon were caught 
in the bay, but a marine insect somewhat. re- 
sembling a shrimp in miniature, cut up our 
nets so much that it was impossible to keep 
them in repair. Steeping the nets in a strong 
decoction of tobacco had no effect. 

*On the 16th of October the thermometer 
first fell to zero, and the greater part of the 
reindeer had passed. We had at this date 
shot 130 of these animals, and during the ye- 
mainder of the month and in November, 82 
more were killed, so that with 200 partridges 
and a few salmon, our provision store (built of 
snow) was pretty well stocked, 

“‘ Sufficient fuel had been collected to last, 
if economically used, for cooking until spring, 
and | had shot a couple of seals which pro- 
duced oil enough for our lamps. 

“ By nets set in the lakes under the ice 
some salmon were caught, bot the numbers 
caught were latterly so small, that on the 4th 
of January the nets were taken up. 

“Our house, long before that time, had be- 
come sufficiently cold, the temperature in my 
room (a small space separated from the rest of 
the dwelling by a partition) was frequently 
from 10° to 12° below zero, The men’s quar- 
ters, on account of the number crowded toge- 
ther, were rather less cold; nor did we receive 
any heat from our fire when cooking, as the 
chimney (not being built on the most improved 
principles) obstinately refused to allow any 
smoke to pass through it without the door be- 
ing open. Fortunately the majority of the 
party had been accustomed to cold weather, 
and being all in excellent health, our trifling 
discomforts furnished the subject of many a 
joke. 

“ The winter was extremely stormy, indeed 


side of the river, a quarter of a mile from the | so much so, that frequently we could not move 
sea. Our hunters, Nibitabo and Ouligbuck,| 50 yards from the house for several days toge- 


were continually on the look out for game, and 


whenever | had leisure | shouldered my rifle,| meal per day. 


ther. On those occasions we took only one 


The prevailing winds were 


and had frequently some fine sport among the | from the north-westward, and the lowest tem- 
deer, shooting seven one day within two miles | perature we experienced, 47° below zero, oc- 


of our encampment. 
‘On the 2nd of September, our house was 





curred on the 8th of January. 
“Towards the end of February, prepara- 
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tions for our spring journeys were commenced. | ging under the snow, vand could thus afford to | ‘capable of the noblest improvement, the read. 


‘Two sleds, resembling those used by the Es-| have our pemmican warmed and a kettle of| jing of trifling and pernicious books, the habit 
quimaux, were made by nailing together come|tea made. A gale of north wind made this |of mental association with low, mean, and un- 


of the battens which formed the ceiling of our | the coldest day we had ever Seen exposed to 
boats. 


worthy thoughts, has prostrated the energies 


| during the journey, and not one of the party of thousands, and debqgae them below them. 


“In the beginning of March the reindeer | |(not even the Esquimaux) escaped without | | selves. 


began to migrate northward, but were very | bei sing severely marked on the face. 
shy. One was shot by Nibitabo on the 11th. | ie ‘As the dogs were now nearly yseless, | | 
“] had intended setting out on my journey y | determined on leaving them here with some of | 
over the land and ice on the Ist of April, but \the party, including “the Esquimaux, for the | 
an accident that happened to Ouligbuck, de- | purpose of recruiting their strength, and if pos- | 
tained me till the 5th, on which day 1 left Fort | sible, killing seals, which were numerous, 
Hope, in company with three men, the Esqui- | while I, with two of the men, proceeded to} 
maux, Ivit-chuck, and Ouligbuck’s son as in- | trace the remainder of the unexplored coast. | 
terpreter. The 16th was so stormy that we could not at- 
‘Our bedding and provisions were placed | tempt to cross the bay, but a search was made 
on two sledges each drawn by four dogs ; for | among the islands for Esquimaux, the recent | 
two days our route was the same as that by | foot- tracks of two of whom had been noticed | 
boat through the lakes last autumn. On the/|the previous day. No natives were found, yal-| 
7th, when two miles from the sea, we struck |though there were numerous signs of their | 


across land to the westward, and built our! having been in the neighbourhood a few days | 
snow-house on a small lake four miles from | ago. 


Point Hargrave. This being the last fresh- (To be concluded.) 

water lake we were likely to see for some 

From the British Friend. 
Esquimaux who had assisted us thus far with Thoughts on Books and Reading. 

his sled and dogs, returned to his home. 

“ A strong breeze of head wind, with thick| By Joseph Bevan Braithwaite, Tenth month, | 
snow drift, impeded our progress on the 8th,|1848. A correspondent having kindly se nt) 
but we nevertheless advanced seven miles be- | for insertion a copy of this Tract, printed for | 
yond Cape Lady Pelly before encamping. The | distribution among Friends in Birmingham, we 
9th proved fine, and the ice was less rough | have pleasure in complying with his request. 
than that passed over the preceding day, but _ 
our dogs began to fail, and one of them having| He who duly reflects upon the exquisite de- | 
become quite useless, was shot. |licacy and susceptibility of the human mind, 


* About mid-day on the 10th we arrived op- | and its vast capacity either for good or evil, 
= a rounded point which was named Cape | will not easily overrate the importance of its 


Veynton. Our course now lay across a bay right culture, and of having the influences 
about six miles deep and ten wide, which re-| which are brought to bear upon it of a pure 
ceived the name of Colville, in honour of the | and healthful character. Among the influences 
deputy-governor of the company. Not being | affecting it, few are more powerlul or constant 
able to reach the land on its north side we|than books. The choice and character of our | 
built our house upon the ice. The north point | reading may, therefore, profitably form a fre. | 
of the bay which we reached the following | que nt subject for reflection. 
forenoon, was called Beaufort, after the learn-| Some persons are anxious to be thought} 
ed and scientific hydrographer to the Admi- | great readers ; but it is well for such to remem: | 
ralty. |ber, that it is not what we read, but what we| 

“The land which had hitherto been rocky, | digest, that nourishes the mind. “ It matters 
and ran ina N. N. W. direction, now turned | not,” says an old writer, “ how many books 
to the north, and became gradually more level, | thou hast, but how good ; multitude of books 
exhibiting every indication of a limestone coun-|do rather burden than instruct, and it is far| 
try. Our next encampment was in Keith Bay, | better thoroughly to acquaint thyself with a} 
situated in latitude. 68° 17' UO" N. long. 85° | few authors, than to wander through many.” 
22’ 00" W. The mind requires nourishing food. Tri- 

“‘The coast here took a sharp turn to the | fling reading enfeebles it. Lord Bacon wisely 
eastward, and our Esquimaux companion in- | says, “ Read not to contradict and confute, nor 
formed me, that by crossing overland, in a|to ‘believe and take for granted, nor to find talk 
north-west direction, to a large bay which he | and discourse, but to weigh and consider, ") 
had formerly visited, we should shorten our|This is undoubtedly the great secret both of 
distance considerably. I decided on adopting | reading to profit, and of making the best choice 
the plan proposed, and left the coast on the }of what we read. If books were more com- 
morning of the 12th. monly judged by their real weight, how many 

“On the 15ih, which was very stormy, with | popular works would at once shrink into in- 
a temperature of 20° below zero, we arrived | significance? It is melancholy to think of the 
at the steep mud banks of the bay spoken of | millions of immortal minds, that accustom 
by the guide, and called by him Ak-ku-li- gu- | themselves to reading, which, when weighed 
wiak. Its surface was marked by a number in the balance, is found to contain little else 
of high rocky islands, towards the highest of | than the lightness of vanity. How many that 
which (six or seven miles distant) we directed | might have attained the stature of full grown 
our course, and were before sunset comfortably | men, have thus become enervated, dwarfish, 
housed under a snow roof. We had the ex-|deformed, or crippled. With desires formed 
treme good fortune to find some fuel by dig- | for the highest enjoyments, and understandings 








| thing is not worth the buying. 


As an intimate friend has,sometimes been 
styled a second-self, so our favourite books 
may be justly called the mirror of our minds, 
lt may be well for us to look at ourselves in 
this glass. We fear thatysome would have 
reason to be ashamed of their own reflected 
image. The vast accumulation of trifling pub- 
lications of late years, makes it needful to be 
especially on our guard against them. The 
plain truth is, we have no time for such read- 
ing ; and we must be bold enough to say so, 
and act accordingly. Let none of our young 
friends be ashamed to confess, that they have 
never read much which the world loudly ap- 
|plauds. Let them beware of being led astray 
| by a vain desire to keep pace with the litera. 
ture of the age. Let them not imagine that 
any reading is necessary to their character or 
standing in general society, which is inconsis- 
tent with Christian purity of taste or feeling. 
Some of them have very little time for reading 
of any kind; such ought to be especially care- 
ful, that the little which is granted them be 
duly improved, Let not the precious moments 
| be squandered upon trifles. Lay out the little 


|that you have to spend upon the best invest- 


ments. Remember that that which costs no- 
The book that 
can be read without thinking, will be read 
without improvement. 

Let it not be thought hard and uncharitable 
thus summarily to dismiss the crowd of infe- 
rior authors. All that is asked is, that they 
should be treated according to their merits. 
No one ought surely to think it unreasonable, 
that the best and worthiest should be first en- 
tertained. And it may be safely affirmed, that 
he who takes the pains to read and digest the 
good books first, will not only be amply re- 
warded, but will have neither time nor inclina- 
tion for any others. “A good book,” says 
Milton, in characteristic language, “is the 
precious life-blood of a master spirit, embalmed 


and treasured up on purpose to a life beyond 


life.” And when all may enjoy the privilege 
of communion with such spirits ; an intellec- 
tual companionship with the wisest ang, best 
men of all ages; is it not surprising that any 
should seem to prefer mean and low-lived ac- 
quaintances? Here are those whose charac- 
ters are well known, who have stood the se- 
verest tests, who come recommended to us by 
the best judges, who have proved themselves 
worthy of our esteem and confidence; they 
invite us to partake of their most precious gills, 
and, as it were, court our society and friend- 
ship; and shall we be so unwise as to reject 
their favours, and rather choose associates that 
will degrade instead of ennobling us, who in- 
trude upon us without suitable recommenda- 
tions, and leave us unimproved, or, it may be, 
disgraced and polluted, by their idle, worldly, 
or sensual conversation ? 

But in making choice of our favourites, we 
should beware of being dazzled by the splen- 
dour of genius. It is not the possession, but 
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the right employment of talent, that gives real 
worth to the character; and they who have 
perverted and abused their gifts and opportuni- 
ties, however abundant, are surely more wor- 
thy of our just aversion, than of being treated 
as familiars and friends. 

The man who employs wealth, not his own, 
for his own purposes and enjoyments, who 
openly sets at nought the most express decla- 
rations of trust, and makes himself great by 
the shameless ffaud ; such an one is accounted 
a disgrace to society. And shall they be 
thought worthy of our confidence and regard, 
who, having received all their boasted know- 
ledge, illuminations, and wisdom from “ the 
Father of Lights,” have indeed magnified them- 
selves in them, but Him they have not glori- 
fied ? 

It is of the highest importance to accustom 
our intellectual appetites to wholesome food, 
and in so doing, we shall quickly lose our 
relish for any other. The more our hearts 
are seasoned with divine grace, the less plea- 
sure shall we have in the writings of men, 
whose talents, however great or brilliant, have 
not been consecrated to the service of Him who 
gave them. ‘The true disciples of the Lord 
Jesus know the unspeakable privilege of an 
abiding in "Him; they have 




















tasted the 
sweet enjoyment of His heavenly presence, 
and can no longer delight in such unholy fel- 
lowship. Their joys spring from the pure 
fountain of Divine wisdom and consolation, 
and they rather loathe than long for the pollu- 
ted streams. They feel how much is implied 
in the solemn injunction, “ Grieve not the 
Holy Spirit of God, whereby ye are sealed to 
the day of redemption ;” and are often remind- 
ed, while yet strangers and pilgrims upon earth, 
that “that which is highly esteemed amon 
men is abomination in the sight of God.” 
To the studious it may be said, accustom 
yourselves to habits of careful reading. Do 
not be satisfied with assertions second hand. 
The old rule is a good one: “ Melius est pe- 
tere fontes quam sectari rivulos.” Truth is 
the purest at the fountain head. Do not dip 
into too many books. It is true economy to 
confine ourselves to the best. The really good 
books contain all the necessary information, 


which is only feebly and inadequately repeat-| reach the cave on account of the shower of| which fish cannot live. 


ed in the others. Then, again, in the choice 
of subjects ; do not grasp at too many, but 
rather confine yourselves to those within reach, 
which more immediately concern you, and of 
which you are capable. If your tastes are not 
decided, prefer subjects which are important 
and useful, before those which are less so. 
Study not from motives of vanity or the love 
of display. Ever bear in mind the apostolic 
injunction, to “ avoid foolish and unlearned 
questions,” which are, indeed, “ unprofitable 
and vain.” Not that indolence is to be indulg- 
ed in or recommended ; but that our time and 
talents, which are given to us as a precious 
trust, should be diligently appropriated to the 
worthiest uses. If we duly consider the un- 


certainty and shortness of life, we shall think 
it needful to put a check upon many curious 
and difficult inquiries which naturally agitate 
our minds, and be content to be ignorant of 
many things, because we have neither time 
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nor opportunity here upon earth, adequately | and lakes are thoroughly monopolized, a land- 
to search them out. And if our first and great-| less man may not take a trout from a brook 
est concern be, as it ought to be, “to give} without risking a residence in jail for the first 
diligence to make our calling and election sure,” | offence, and in New South Wales for the 





we shall not be idle. Our talents will find 
abundant occupation in the plain path of prac-_| 
tical holiness. And in this work of faith and | 
labour of love, we may often be cheered with 


the recollection, that the period of our intelli 


gent existence is not limited by the bounds of 
time ; that, on the contrary, this present life is 
but, as it were, the childhood of the soul, (1 
Cor. xiii. 11, 12), and that in the eternity 
which awaits the faithful believer, all right de- 
sires for improvement will be satisfied, infinite- 
ly beyond his present conceptions. An eter- 
nity of love, light, and wisdom, shall fill his 
cup to overflowing. Freed from the contagion 
of sin and the weakness of mortality, with an 
understanding renovated and enlarged, and 
capacities fitted for his new enjoyments, he 
will be prepared for all the glorious discove- 
ries that may be then unfolded of the wisdom 
and knowledge of God, and the mysteries of 
His kingdom, which in this world it is not 
possible he should ever apprehend or even con- 
ceive. ‘Then shall he know even as he is 
known.” 
—_——S_——— 

Volcano.—An English periodical, under the 
care of the Wesleyan Methodist Church, fur- 
nishes the following extract from the journal 
of Walter Lawry, Wesleyan missionary, dur- 
ing a voyage from New Zealand to the Friend- 
ly and Feejee Islands : 

July 10th.—As we lay at anchor, on ac- 


Torfua, which is about ten miles in circum- 
ference, was clear in sight, and occasionally 


g|'sent up a sudden flame from its smoking cra- 


ter. There are about one hundred people 
living there. 
about two years ago the natives of Torfua were 
warned of an approaching eruption, as they 


second. 


count of the contrary winds, the island of 


In some countries a practice is intro- 
duced of cultivating fish as a crop, which 
might perhaps be profitably imitated by some 
of our New England farmers. 

A spot of poor land, commanded by some 
brook or rivulet, and so environed that it can 
be easily overflowed, is selected. By making 
a dam or embankment, the water is raised to 
the requisite height, and a good friable kind 
of fish is introduced, that sort which has been 
found by experience in the neighbourhood to 
be best adapted to the soil. The fish rapidly 
multiply from the abundance of food which 
they gather from the soil. For two, three, or 
four years the place is constantly cropped, 
with the same sort of fish, and a good profit is 
made on the land and labour, At length the 
fish begin to run out, and another sort is in- 


|troduced which flourishes, probably on food 


which the first rejected. After a considerable 
rotation of fish crops, the pond or tank is 
drawn off, and is found in an improved con- 
dition to be cultivated with vegetables. We 
are not familiar with the details of ichthyorgics, 
but in the European Continental Rural Ency- 
clopedias may be found very precise directions 


| for this culture, and we do not see why an 


American farmer might not make a good thing 
of raising his own fish, as well as his own 
veal and mutton.—Chronot ype. 





Pressure of the Sea.—If a piece of wood 
which floats on the water, be forced down to a 
great depth in the sea, the pressure of the sur- 
rounding liquid will force it into the pores of 
the wood, and so increase its weight that it 


| will no longer be capable of floating or rising 
William Webb, told me that|to the surface. 


Hence, the timber of ships, 
which have foundered in the deep part of the 
ocean, never rises again to the surface, like 


usually are, by the trembling of the whole|those which have sunk near to the shore. 


Island, and by a rumbling noise. 

The sign was the signal of flight to a cave 
in a very distant part of the island, as was the 
practice of their fathers in similar cases. But 


| A diver may, with impunity, plunge to a cer- 
| . - * « . . 
: tain depth of the sea; but there is a limit, be- 


yond which he cannot live under the pressure 
to which he is subject. For the same reason, 


on this occasion they failed in their attempt to! it is probable, that there is a depth beyond 


| stones falling around from the volcanic erup- 
tion. 

this terrific phenomenon was raging in its 
grandeur, these trembling people were screen- 
ed in another place, where they awaited the 
termination of the convulsion. They after- 
ward proceeded to view the cave which they 
had endeavoured to reach, and where their 


While, however, the awful process of 


They, according to 
Joslin, have been caught in a depth at which 
they must have sustained a pressure of eighty 
tons to each square foot of the surface of their 
bodies. 
—— 

Kyanized Cordage.—A new article has 
made its appearance in our market, and which 
excites considerable interest. We allude to 


forefathers were accustomed to find shelter;|the cordage manufactured by J. T. Crook & 


and to their amazement, they found it filled 
with burning lava. In this deliverance they 
saw and acknowledged the hand of the Lord ; 
and to this hour they speak of it with gratitude 
and admiration. 
en 

Fish.—The wide ocean is the farm of the 
fishermen, and they reap its harvests on the 
associate principle, somewhat. ‘The rivers and 
lakes in this country are also the common 


| Co., from unrotted hemp, which is so kyanized 
|or cured by an antiseptic substance as not to 
| be liable to decay. Cordage prepared in this 
way is said to have been exposed in a heap of 
decayed vegetable matter for five years with- 
out showing the least sign of decay. This 
cordage has a good colour, almost as light as 
Manilla, and in other respects looks well. 
Most of the flat boats which recently left this 
place were supplied with lines of this kind, 


field of the adventurous successors of the Apos- | and some of them are said to have stood some 
tles. But in old England, where the rivers} very severe tests as regards strength. 


Manilla ropes have heretofore been used 
by our steam and flat boats, and last some 
four or five months in constant use, while boat 
lines made of common hemp are so very liable 
to decay when exposed to the weather, that 
they are hardly ever used. From present 
appearances this new cordage must take the 
place of this foreign article to a great extent, 
being cheaper, more durable, and of greater 
strength.— Maysville Herald. 


For ‘* The Friend.” 


Thomas Scattergood and his Times. 
(Continued from page 85.) 


After the return of Amos Lee, gs narrated 
in our last number, Abel ‘I-homas proceeded to 
fulfill his prospect of visiting South Carolina. 
Of this he has left the following account. 

“In a thankful sense of preservation by a 
strong arm through many dangers and deep 
conflicts, both within and without, which | met 
with in my journey through South Carolina 
and Georgia, do | write these lines, in order 
to encourage the weak, the poor afflicted peo- 
ple of God, to trust in his powerful arm, which 
doth work salvation and deliverance, and by 
bringing strange and unexpected things to pass. 
He is greatly to be feared, and loved, and 
adored, by his afflicted children, They who 
know him, and do their endeavour not only to 
know but to obey, have no reason to distrust 
his care and great power to preserve, not only 
from being taken by the secret and subtle in- 
vasions of Satan, but also out of the hands of 
bloody and unreasonable men, These things 
I have experienced in the see deeps, and do 
certainly know that the rd’s arm is not 


shortened that it cannot save, nor is his ear 


heavy that it cannot hear, When I consider 
my own weakness and inability as a man, and 
as a servant engaged in so great a work, and 
also the grievous besetments and terrifying 
storms in which the subtle serpent arose against 
me, my mind is humbled ; well knowing who 
preserved me in the depth of distress, when 
my soul was taken with fear, and my body 
almost given to the wild beasts of the wilder- 
ness: then the language of my soul was, Make 
haste, my Beloved, for | am almost overwhelm- 
ed. I will make known to my brethren his 
wonderful works, and relate to them my tra- 
vails and the exercise of my mind, and give 
the praise to the great God of power through 
his dear son Jesus Christ, who is worthy for- 
ever. 

** When we came near South Carolina, we 
were told that the country was all in an up- 
roar. Scouting parties from both sides were 
riding to and fro, killing one another, and also 
peaceable men which they found travelling, 
except they knew them to be on their side: 
and that they had determined to take no pri- 
soners, which we found to be in a great mea- 
sure true. When I heard this sorrowful news, 
it took deep hold of my mind ; for | had enter- 
tained a‘thought that [ should die in that coun- 
try, and as times were, | thought | should not 
die a natural death, but that | should be bar- 
barously cut down by the light-horse. | 
searched deeply to know whether my concern 
was right, and my Master was pleased to ma- 
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nites to me, that it wns ie will I should gol 


forward. We travelled on, visiting meetings, 
and generally alone, inquiring the road. 
Friends were fearful. They were advised by 
the most moderate persons in power, to stay 
on their farms, except going to their particular 
meetings. We met with none of these cruel 
men, although we could hear of them almost 
every day, until we got within ten miles of the 
British garrison at Ninety-six. We then ap- 
proached a large scouting party upon a hill: 
we could see them afar off, and when we came 
up to them, we found they were much afraid. 
We showed the major our certificates, and 
asked him if we might go forward. He said 
he would not hinder us, if we would venture 
our lives ; for the rebels, (as they called them,) 
had got between them and their garrison, and 
were killing all before them. 1 told him that 
I did not trust altogether to man for preserva- 
tion. We rode on, but had not gone far, until 
he and a negro came riding after us. He or- 
dered his negro to ride on some distance before, 
and if he saw any man, to ride back and tell 
him. ‘The major rode in between me and my 
companion. | felt uneasy in my mind while 
he rode there, and we endeavoured to shun his 
company, but could not. His negro wheeled 
round his horse, and hallooed to his master, 
‘Rebels! rebels!’ The major stopped, and 
turned about to run; then calling to his man, 
asked, ‘How many? He answered, ‘ two.’ 
He wheeled back again, and out with his pis- 
tols, and rode furiously towards them; but 
found they were his own men. 

“« We travelled on, lay in the woods not far 
from the garrison, and next morning, passing 
through the town, were detained some time by 
the picket guard. Being conducted to the head 
officer, he appeared kind to us, and invited us 
to breakfast with them. I acknowledged their 
kindness, but told them I desired not to be de- 
tained then, for [ expected to be called to an 
account for passing through that place. They, 
with sorrow, signified they would not detain 
us to our hurt; and we were told a few hours 
afterwards, that General Green surrounded the 
garrison. We visited the meetings on towards 
Georgia, and were told, it was as much as our 
lives were worth to go over Savannah river ; 
that the Indians and white people were joined 
together in their bloody designs. We had 
been so remarkably preserved hitherto, that 
we did not much fear them: rode the river in 
great danger, the water being so rapid, and the 
bottom so rocky, that I never rode in such a 
dismal place before. It was well we had a pi- 
lot who led us amongst the rocks ; for I thought 
if our horses had stumbled, they must have 
been washed away by the rapidity of the 
stream ; but we got over safe, and travelled on 
towards the settlement of Friends : and while 
riding a small path in the wilderness, two men 
overtook us, and in a furious manner, with 
great rage, ordered us to stand, and with ter- 
rifying language were raising their guns to 
shoot us. I desired them to stop a little while, 
that we might clear ourselves of those high 
charges. They gave us a little time, but soon 
broke out in terrible rage, with blasphemous 
language, and one of them was cocking his 
gun. I desired them to havea little patience ; 


we remained 
for about ten minutes. ‘Then they turned 
round to consult between themselves privately. 
| heard one of them ask, if they should kill 
us ; the other answered, ‘ | hate to kill them: 
and afier some more private discourse, turned 
to us, and ordered us off our horses ; they got 
on ours, led their own, and so rode off. 

‘Our pilot riding a mean beast, his habit 
also being mean, they said but little to him, 
and took nothing from him. “Being now left 
in the wilderness, we soon came to a conclu- 
sion to return to Friends at Longcane, from 
whence we came ; but how to cross that large 
and rapid river Savannah, we could not con- 
ceive : it looked unlikely that we could ride two 
at a time on so weak a creature, neither could 
we wade it. We sought for a canoe, and see- 
ing one on the other side, called, in order to 
get over. A young man came to the canoe, 
and inquired who we were —asking if we were 
rebels. My companion told him we were 
friends to the rebels. He then said, we were 
damned tories, and should not come over. We 
then went down the river to a place where 
some had forded in low water. My companion 
and pilot stripped themselves, and being good 
swimmers, they got on the weak beast, with 
their clothes between them, intending, if the 
creature sunk, to swim out, and if they got 
safe over, one of them would come for me. [ 
could see but little of the horse until they got 
to the other side, which was, | suppose, about 
two hundred yards: sometimes the water ran 
over the saddle. My companion coming 
back for me, we also landed safe, then travel- 
led on to William Miles’s, from whence we 
came, and a kind friend he was to us. 

“This was a trying time to me; not so 
much on account of the loss of my property, 
as for the absence of my Beloved, who had 
been my preserver and conductor. | was 
afraid | had offended him in going so far. | 
endeavoured to keep still and quiet in my mind, 
and soon perceived | must return to that bloody 
place again: and when | made it known to my 
companion, it was grievous to him, and after 
a time of silence, he told me we had been so 
remarkably preserved whilst we were within 
our prescribed limits, he thought we had no 
business there ; if we had, it appeared to him 
unlikely that we should have been stopped : 
and further, that 1 had not liberty by certifi- 
cate to visit the meetings in Georgia. This 
discourse from a valuable friend, so highly es- 
teemed by me, and also by his friends in gene- 
ral, struck me deeply. 1 told him I desired to 
look more deeply into it. ‘This was the next 
morning after we came to the aforesaid [riend’s 
house. I inquired for work, and kept closely 
at it for two weeks, my companion not being 
able to do much ; my desire was, to keep him 
and myself from being chargeable. At that 
time I could see no way home, nor the time to 
go back again. For several days I was in 
great distress, and there was none to help me; 
often looking towards my dear wife and chil- 
dren mourning for me, and I not knowing how 
long 1 should be detained there, or whether 
ever | should see them again. 

“One night as I lay bemoaning my sad 
condition, as though I had offended my Mas- 
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ter, whom I had loved above all, 1 cannot ex- 
press the anguish of my soul at that time ; and 
in the depth of distress, a language livingly 
sprang in my mind, ‘ Stand still.’ A language 
which [ understood at Camden when a prison- 
er there, was now with life revived and renew- 
ed, ‘ Fear not, my servant, I will be with thee.’ 
O, how was my troubled soul revived! All 
doubts and fears vanished away, and in this 
pleasant and favoured state I said, ‘ It is 
enough, Lord ! | want no further confirmation ; 
] will go or will stay at thy word, only be with 
me.’ Indeed, the place where | was seemed 
so pleasant for some time after, that | thought 
I could live there all my days, if it was his 
will, without being much concerned about 
home.* I soon informed my companion, that 
1 intended to travel towards Georgia, and that, 
as by his discourse a few days before, he 
thought he had no business there, 1 should 
leave him at his liberty ; but desired he would 
stay here for me a certain time, and then re- 
turn, if | came not. After serious considera- 
tion, he told me he could not be easy to let me 
go alone, and if I went, and died, he would die 
with me. A day soon appeared for me to tra- 
vel on, and also to write a letter to General 
Green, who was then about thirty miles off, 
fighting against Ninety-six. He soon read 
my letter, and granted my request, as follows: 


“Mr. Abel Thomas, and Mr. Thomas Win- 
slow, Long-cane, 

“Camp, before Ninety-six, June 7th, 1781. 
“ Gentlemen,—Your letter of the 6th is be- 
fore me. From the good opinion I have of the 
people of your profession, being bred and edu- 
cated among them, I am persuaded your visit 
is purely religious, and in this persuasion have 
granted you a pass; and | shall be happy if 
your ministry shall contribute to the establish- 
ment of morality and brotherly kindness among 
the people, than which no country ever wanted 
it more. I am sensible your principles and 
professions are opposed to war, but | know 
you are fond of both political and religious 
liberty. This is what we are contending for, 
and by the blessings of God, we hope to estab- 
lish them upon such a broad basis, as to put it 
out of the power of our enemies to shake their 
foundation. In this laudable endeavour, I ex- 
pect at least to have the good wishes of your 
people, as well for their own sakes as for 
ours, who wish to serve them upon all occa- 

sions, not inconsistent with the public good. 

“T am, gentlemen, 
* Your most obedient 
‘* Humble servant, 

“ NATHANIEL GREEN.” 
“ Head-Quarters, June 7th, 1781. 
*« Abel Thomas has General Green’s per- 
mission to pass and repass through this coun- 

try, behaving with propriety. 
“ Natu. Penpieron, 

Aid de Camp.” 

“ We set out early in the morning on foot, 





* When relating this occurrence to a friend, he said 
in substance, That the room was so filled with light, 
attended with such consolation in the Divine presence, 
that in the flowings of heavenly joy and peace he felt 
no wants to be supplied. 


serious and deep thoughis attending my mind. 
We seemed like sheep going a second time be- 
fore the slaughter, without any outward obli- 
gation : travelled about twelve miles, crossed 
Savannah river, and came up with a colonel 
and his men, who had got there the night be- 
fore. A captain looking earnestly at us, began 
to examine what our business was, and hear- 
ing the account we gave, (slender indeed in 
his view,) viz. ‘to visit our brethren at 
Wrightsborough,’ he appeared surprised and 
mistrustful; asked us for a pass, which we 
gave him: he ordered us to follow him, and 
led us to the colonel. Our certificates, Gene- 
ral Green's friendly letter, and permission, be- 
ing read to him, they asked why we were tra- 
velling on foot. We told them we were robbed 
not far from that place, about two weeks 
before. They said they had heard of us down 
at Augusta, and if we would stay, they thought 
they could find our horses, for they knew-who 
had them, Andas I was describing my horse, 
a soldier said, he thought my horse was in‘the 
company ; and | soon found the horse, saddle, 
and bridle: for that wicked man had just rid- 
den up. I informed the colonel, who had him 
immediately taken and put under guard, and 
then sent out a scout after the other, who had 
my companion’s mare, saddle, and saddle-bags, 
and confined him also, which greatly surprised 
them. They sent for us, and desired we would 
forgive them. We inquired where our goods 
were. They readily informing us, we told 
them, that all we wanted was what we had 
lost, and that they would repent and amend 
their ways of living; that we could forgive 
them and do them a kindness if it lay in our 
power, although they had injured us. They 
appeared low in their minds, for the colonel 
declared they should be hanged, as many ac- 
cusations of their wickedness and barbarity 
came against them. 


lodged with the soldiery that night, and next 
morning rode to Friends’ settlement, | hope, 
with thankful hearts, and visited the meetings 
of Friends both at Wrightsborough and at New 
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“ We got the principal part of our goods, 


Purchase : and finding my mind clear, turned 
my face homewards, and as I rode, a hope 
renewedly revived, that | should see my little 
family again. I felt them near to my heart, 
although by computation eight hundred miles 
distant from them. We crossed Savannah 
river, and travelled towards Ninety-six, where 
the armies were fighting; and when we drew 
near, became doubtful how we should pass, as 
the cannon were firing fast, and the road we 
were in, leading immediately to the British 
garrison, we knew of no way to escape; but a 
friendly man overtook us, and told us that he 
would pilot us round, and a difficult path it 
proved; sometimes we were close by where 
they were fighting, or firing upon the gar- 
rison: and as we passed through the skirts of 
General Green’s army, the cross officer, whose 
prisoner I had been when at Camden, saw me 
ride on as | before had told him. He called 
to me: ‘What! old fellow, are you there?’ 
I answered him according to his question. 
He asked how I came to deceive him. | re- 
plied, | had not, and that he knew it. He 
came to me, took me by the hand in a friendly 






way, and said, he hoped I had done no harm. 
1 told him, I did not intend harm; and with 
some more friendly conversation we parted. 
Just before we got round into the road, Gene- 
ral Green’s men fell upon a fort or redoubt but 
a little way from us, making a terrible noise. 
There was a great stir among the people, some 
running one way, and some another; some 
hiding behind trees: we rode smartly on, and 
could hear them for about seven miles without 
intermission. We passed on towards North 
Carolina, without any other remarkable inter- 
ruption. 


“ As for my service and exercise in the 


ministry, I have left it to the judgment of my 
brethren. My Master had a service for me 
there, and | trusted my life in his hand, tra- 
velled on, and so obtained a reward which is 
more precious than gold. 


ABEL Tomas.” 
“Seventh month 7th, 1781.” 


The account of the two wicked soldiers who 


were, inwardly restrained from killing Abel 
and companion, has some few points of resem- 
blance to an occurrence which took place at 
Friends’ meeting-house at Gunpowder Falls, 
about the same time. ‘The American army 
lay encamped near, and one of the colonels of 
dragoons, inflamed with unreasonable animo- 
sity against the Quakers, determined to put to 
death the whole body who had assembled in 
that house for worship. He drew his men up 
close by the place and made preparation for 
executing his bloody design ; but in the midst 
of his arrangements, an awful silence seemed 
to seize hold of him,—conviction for his mur- 
derous purpose came upon him, and he soon 
retired peaceably with his troop. His heart 


was tenderly touched ;—a change took place 


in his views respecting the Society of Friends, 
—and as he gave heed to that which had stay- 
ed him in his evil course, he saw with more 
clearness the great truths of the Gospel, and 
came at last to be a member amongst those 
whom once he sought to destroy. 


(To be continued.) 





Origin of Savings’ Banks, 


These admirable institutions are one of the 
many good works which we owe to the prac- 
tical and philanthropic body of Quakers. The 
first Savings’ Bank was established at Totten- 
ham, October 22d, 1798, by Paiscitta WakeE- 
FIELD. 

In No. 84 of the “ Reports of the Society 
for Bettering the Condition of the Poor,” it will 
be seen that a Benefit Society was established 
at Tottenham, which comprehended, among 
other objects, a fund for loans to the poor, (to 
supersede the use of pawnbroker’s shops,) and 
a “bank for the earnings of poor children.” 
“The success,” says Mrs. Wakefield, “ ex- 
ceeded our expectation—about sixty children 
bringing their little treasure monthly ; and, in 
consequence, a more extensive plan was adopt- 
en in 1804, when a regular Savings’ Bank on 
the present system was formed ‘ for the profit- 
able deposit of the savings of labourers and 
servants.’ The books were kept by a lady ; 
Six trustees were appointed, who were each 
responsible for £100 ; and for every additional 
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£100 that accumulated, a new trustee was | redemption of one Lewin Busskin, 1001., &c. 
added. Five per cent. was allowed onevery 20s. |‘That there are eight more in agitation to be 
which remained twelve months in the hands | redeemed, and Friends are engaged to pay to- 
of the trustees, The money received was/wards their redemption 435/.; viz., towards 
invested each month in the funds, in the names |the redemption of Henry Treginnow, 701., 
of two trustees alternately.” This was the|Gerard Sereneer, 60/., ‘Thomas Tilby, 601., 
first district ** bank for savings” publicly set| Daniel Baker and his youngest son, 1501., 
on foot. It was founded by Mrs. Wakefield,|Thomas Juerden’s son, 125/., John Clegatt, 
and remained for many years under her man-|30/., and James Braines, Jun., 401. After 
agement. It is still in existence. which Samuel Groom read over the present 


caused her to be seized and committed to 
prison on a charge of heresy. After a short 
detention, however, she was liberated. But in 
a little while she was again arrested, and 
thrown into the Tower, found guilty of heresy, 
and condemned to die at the stake. 

Her demeanour, throughout the whole pro. 
ceedings, was in the highest degree heroic; 
and affords a striking proof of the strength of 
the religious sentiment in woman. A contem. 


In 1813, J. H. Forbes, Esq., (a brother of} circumstances, state, and condition, of each of| porary writer (Mr. Loud, of Lincoln’s Inn,) 


Sir W. Forbes,) an active director of the Edin- | them, to the tendering and satisfaction of the 
burgh Mendicity Society, having acquainted |meeting—the moneys proportioned to each, 
himself with the plan of the Tottenham Bank, | being much short of the usual price of the re- 
proposed alterations, which were at once adopt- |demption of any person, one common seaman’s 
ed, for the establishment of a similar institution | redemption generally amounting to 100J. and 
in that metropolis. In consequence of the|upwards before they come here; but as the 
published reports of this Society, accompanied | captive himself, his father and relations, are 
by “directions for establishing similar banks, |capable and willing, they are pressed to their 
with the mode of keeping the accounts, and/|ability. Upon consideration whereof, and that 
conducting the details of business,” (Edinburgh, |the war may yet continue, whereby many 
1815,) and of the publicity given to them by | Friends more may be in captivity and objects 
an article in the Edinburgh Review of the same | of like charity and compassion, it is agreed 
year, these institutions gradually spread |that, as the Meeting for Sufferings shall appre- 
throughout the country. It was not, however,|hend occasion of further assistance, by any 
until 1816 that they were first established in | additional collections, the said meeting write 
London. In 1817, an Act of Parliament was | to the Quarterly Meetings, that the respective 
passed “for the protection and encouragement | Quarterly Meetings may offer such further 
of Banks for Savings:”’—since which time|supply as they shall see meet. And it is 
they have become universal. agreed and desired that due care be taken, as 
1 should perhaps add, that a plan somewhat | opportunity offers, to caution Friends who 
similar was suggested by Jeremy Bentham, | usually undertake southward voyages, that 
and published in Young’s “ Annals of Agri-| without due and weighty consideration they 
culture,” about the same time that Mrs. Wake- | proceed not on such voyages, during this pre- 
field established the Tottenham Savings’ Bank. | sent war with the Turks. 
I am not aware that it was acted upon. E. F. Signed, E. H. 
—From the Atheneum of March, 20th, 1847. 
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For ‘** The Friend.”’ 
ANNE ASKEWE. 


[The following has been copied from an in- 
(To the Editor of The Friend.) teresting volume published in London, in the 
y } : course of the present year, entitled, “ The 

I was much interested with the little ac-| Female Poets of Great Britain, Chronologi- 
count, published within the present year, of cally arranged,” &c., by Frederick Rowton. 
the slavery of Friends in the Barbary States, |The chief inducement in offering it for inser- 
which contains, | believe, more information | tion in «The Friend,” is the touching example 
on the circumstances, than has ever appeared | it furnishes of lively faith and unflinching de- 
before in a collective form. There are, how- votedness, in an accomplished female, yet in 
ever, some breaks in the narrative; one Of|the bloom of life. The over fastidious ‘critic 
which | am now enabled partially to supply,|may smile at the quaint simplicity of the 
having accidentally met with the following in | verses, but due allowance should be made for 


an ancient book of minutes and records kept | the period at which they were written.] 
at Plymouth. 


From the London Friend. 


Slavery of Friends in the Barbary States, 


Anne Askewe, was the daughter of Sir Wm. 
Askewe, or Ayscough, of Kelsey, in the 
Tenth month 16th, 1848. county of Lincoln ; and was born in the year 

_ 1520. Her natural talents were great, and 


MINUTE ON REDEMPTION OF FRIENDS IN cap-|She received a learned education. Her family 
*  wivity. followed the Roman Catholic faith, and by 


r father’s desi inst h 
At a General Yearly Meeting held at Devon- sree tinge were, agi smal 2h 


: 5 inclination), she married a Roman Catholic 
Sed of the F 7“ aera Ist, 2d, and gentleman, named Ryme. Her mind, always 
rd of the Four . ; 


of a deeply religious cast, after much thought 

Minute 4th.—Stephen Crisp and the other| became deeply impressed with the belief that 
Friends appointed to hear and view the ac-|the Roman Catholic religion was not the true 
counts of the last general collection, report that | one, and she abjured it in favour of Protestan- 
according to this meeting’s direction yesterday |tism. Upon this, her husband drove her from 
they have inspected the same. his house, and she found refuge with some 

As for the collections for redemption of cap-| friends in London. While in that city, she 
tives, the whole amounts to 800/. and odd ; in| sought to interest the king (Henry the Eighth), 
which has been expended towards the redemp- | in her behalf, through Queen Katharine (Parr); 
tion of one Bartholomew Coles, 40/., for the| but in vain. Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, 


I am thy sincere friend, 


| 


says of her,—“ I must needs confess of Mrs. 
Askewe, now departed to the Lord, that the 
day afore her execution, and the same day 
also, she had an angel's countenance and a 
smiling face ; though when the hour of dark- 
ness came, she was so racked, that she could 
not stand, but was holden up between two 
serjeants.” On being fastened to the stake, 
she was asked for the last time to recant ; the 
royal pardon being offered her if she would do 
so. Her reply was, “I do not come here to 
deny my Lord and Master.” The faggots 
were thereupon lighted, and she was burnt to 
ashes. This was in 1546, in the twenty-sixth 
year of her age. 

After her last examination in Newgate, she 
composed the following lines: the true martyr 
spirit is visible in every word of them :— 


Like as the arméd knight 
Appointed to the field, 

With this world will I fight, 
And faith shall be my shield. 


Faith is that weapon strong 
Which will not fail at need; 

My foes therefore among 
Therewith will I proceed. 


As it is had in strength 
And force of Christis way, 

It will prevail at length, 
Though all the devils say nay. 


Faith in the fathers old 
Obtained righteousness, 

Which makes me very bold 
To fear no world’s distress. 


I now rejoice in heart, 
And hope bid me do so, 
For Christ will take my part 
And cure me of my woe. 


Thou say’st, Lord, whoso knock, 
To them wilt thou attend ; 
Undo therefore the lock, 
And thy strong power send. 


More enemies now I have 
Than hairs upon my head; 
Let them not me deprave, 
But fight thou in my stead. 


On thee my care I cast, 
For all their cruel spite, 

I sct not by their hast, 
For thou art my delight. 


I am not she that list 
My anchor to let fall; 

For every drizzling mist, 
My ship substantial. 


Not oft use I to write 
In prose not yet in rhyme, 
Yet will I show one sight 
That I saw in my time. 


I saw a royal throne 

Where justice should have sit, 
But in her stead was one 

Of moody cruel wit, 
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Absorb’d was righteousness 
As of the raging flood : 
Satan in his excess 


Suck’d up the guiltless blood. 


Then thought I, Jesus, Lord, 
When thou shalt judge us all, 
Hard is it to record 
On those men what will fall. 


Yet, Lord, I thee desire, 
For that they do to me, 
Let them not taste the hire 

Of their iniquity ! 


It would be difficult, I think, to find a more 
ilustrious instance of consistent Christian faith 
than is displayed in these lines. ‘They present 
a noble evidence of woman’s exalted courage 
in the hour of trial, and of the pure and for- 
giving spirit with which she can endure perse- 
cution. 

— ee 
Selected. 
A CHRISTIAN’S LIFE. 
He envied not the pomp and power 
Of kings in their triumphant hour, 
The deeds that win a lofty name, 
The songs that give to bards their fame. 


He sighed not for the gold that shines 
In Guinea’s brooks, in Ophir’s mines ; 
He stood not at the festivals 

Of nobles in their gorgeous halls. 


He walked on earth as wood-streams pass, 
Unseen beneath the freshened grass ; 

His were pure thoughts, and humble faith, 
A blameless life, and tranquil death. 


He kept, in days of strife and wrath, 

The Christian’s straight and narrow path ; 
But weep thou not:—we must not weep, 
When they, who rest in Jesus, sleep. 





The Aborigines.—The number of Indian 
tribes whose existence and claim are recog- 
nized by the General Government is sizty- 
five ; and this is exclusive of the tribes resid- 
ing in the newly acquired territories of Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, and New Mexico. Of the 
many groups in which these tribes have been 
divided, the four most extensive ones, lying 
East of the Rocky Mountains, are known by 
the name of Algonquin, Dacotah, Appala- 
chian, and Shoshonees, (Shawnees).— Nat. 
Intelligencer. 





Worldly-mindedness.—“ W hat is the reason 
that many know their shops better than their 
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the miseries that attend it, before holiness and 
that eternal happiness which is promised to it ; 
and all for nothing else but the love of a little 
pelf and trash, which hath no other worth but 
what our own distracted fancies put upon it!” 
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TWELFTH MONTH 9, 1848. 





WEST-TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL, 


The improvements which were commenced 
about the close of the last session being now 
nearly completed, it is thought some account 


of them would be proper for the information of 


Friends through whose libérality they have so 
far been effected. 

The boys’ gallery has been thoroughly re- 
fitted ; a new roof has been put on one side, 
and partly over the other ; the ceiling has been 
arched, the floor relaid, and double closets, 
neatly painted and numbered, placed on both 
sides of it, and the whole well lighted by win- 
dows in the roof, giving it an air of cheerful- 
ness in striking contrast with the appearance 
it formerly presented. The boys’ wash-room 
has also been re-plastered, floored, and fitted 
up with suitable conveniences for washing. 

The barn adjoining the playground has been 
repaired,—some additions made to it, and the 
east end plastered ; which, with the wall of the 
new building, furnish a place for the boys to 
recreate themselves with the exercise of the 
ball. 

For several years past inconvenience has 
been experienced for want of an adequate sup- 
ply of water, and several plans have been sug- 
gested for obtaining it. It was finally con- 
cluded to procure a double acting force pump 
of sufficient size, which has been so geared to 
the mill-wheel as to be worked by it without 
interfering with the grinding of grain and other 
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from $1800 to $1900 ; about $1400 of which 
has been raised by voluntary subscriptions, 
leaving an estimated deficiency of from $400 
to $500. One important object of procuring 
a greater abundance of water, it will be per- 
ceived, has not yet been accomplished, as there 
were not sufficient funds to warrant the erec- 
tion of a bath-house and the necessary fixtures. 
This it is desirable should be done early 
in the spring. ‘To complete it, with the 
fixtures and warm water apparatus, will pro- 
bably require 600 or 700 dollars, so that with 
the deficiency at present existing, 1200 to 
1500 doilars more will be needed, which we 
trust that the voluntary subscriptions of Friends 
will provide. 

The school is large, there being 120 boys 
and 99 girls there at the present time. ‘The 
few cases of sickness which have occurred 
since the opening of the present session, have 
been light, except one, that of a boy about 12 
years of age, which terminated fatally; and it 
is satisfactory to be able to state, that on the 


5th instant the children were enjoying usual 
health. 






INDIANA YEARLY MEETING. 


In our brief notice of the late Indiana Year- 
ly Meeting, we intimated the intention of fur- 
nishing further particulars on receipt of a copy 
of the printed minutes. By the kindness of a 
friend, a copy has since been forwarded, by 
which it appears, that the said meeting held at 
White-water, in Wayne county, Indiana, com- 
menced on Fifih-day, the 28th of the Ninth 
month, and concluded on the morning of Tenth 
month 3d. We have space only for a part of 
these minutes, which wilt be consecutively ar- 
ranged, omitting the dates. 

“The printed General Epistle from the 
Yearly Meeting of Friends in London, and a 
written one from the same meeting, addressed 
to this, have been received and read at this 





operations. The force pump is capable of|time. We have also received and read an 
throwing up from 15 to 20,000 gallons of| Epistle from each of the following named 
water in the 24 hours; and working at half| Yearly Meetings of Friends, viz. :—That held 
stroke it furnishes 7 gallons a minute, or 315) in Dublin, New England, New York, Phila- 
barrels a day, which is sufficient for ordinary | delphia, Baltimore and Ohio; these testimoni- 





uses. An additional supply of water was/|als of the sympathy and fellowship of our dear 
mainly needed for baths at the west end of the | Friends of other parts, have been afresh edify- 


house, and as the old cistern was too low, and | 


inadequate for the purpose, an iron tank 164 


hearts, and are acquainted with the temper of| feet in diameter, and upwards of 6 feet high, 


their body more than with the constitution of 
their souls: that they are so careful and indus- 
trious in the prosecution of their worldly de- 
signs, so negligent and remiss in looking after 
heaven ? 
these things, but that inordinate love and affec- 
tion they have for money, or the things of this 
world, which makes them so eager in the pur- 
suit of them, that they forget they have any 
thing else to mind ; and so much taken up with 
worldly business, that God and Christ, and 
heaven and soul, and all, must give way to it? 
O the folly and madness of sinful men! What 
a strange, corrupt, and degenerate thing is the 
heart of man become, that we should be so 
foolish and unwise, as to prefer our bodies be- 
fore our souls, earth before heaven, toys and 
trifles before the Eternal ; and the worst of evils 
before the best of goods, even sin itself, with all 


What is, or can be the reason of} from the weather. 


has been procured, capable of holding 300 
barrels of water, which has been placed on 
the new ice-house erected in the rear of the 
kitchen, all which are enclosed and protected 
The elevation and capaci- 
ty of the tank is sufficient to supply the baths 
to be erected near it, and also the kitchen and 
washhouse, where the water is introduced and 
drawn from five taps. The labour and time 
of one person required to pump and carry wa- 
ter for culinary purposes and in washing 
clothes, will thereby be saved, and the conve- 
nience of the female assistants greatly promo- 
ted. A room for the preservation of provi- 
sions, milk, butter, &c., has been erected 
contiguous to the ice house. 

The bills we understand, have not all been 
rendered for the work and materials for these 
improvements, but it is supposed they will cost 


ing and encouraging to us at this time.” 

“ Several of our Quarterly Meetings in their 
Reports—namel y, Fairfield, West. branch, Cen- 
ler, Alum-creek and Western, propose for the 
consideration of this meeting a division of the 
Yearly Meeting, and the setting up of a new 
one. Under a sense of the great importance 
of such a measure, the meeting, after delibera- 
tion, and a free expression of sentiment on the 
subject, unites in referring it at the present 
time, and appoints the following named Friends, 
in conjunction with a like committee of Women 
Friends, who are desired to take the subject 
under solid and weighty deliberation, and re- 
port thereon as way tay open, to next Yearly 
Mecting.” [Here is given the names of fifty- 
eight Friends,—the Men’s Commitee. ] 

“ The General Boarding School Committee 
make the following Report, which is satisfac. 
tory to this meeting, and the committee is con- 
tinued and desired to report next Yearly Meet- 
ing.” 
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THE FRIEND. 


We give only part of the Report, as fol-|no control, continues to be of great disadvan- 
lows :— tage to the growth and establishment of Friends’ 
“The school has been under the care of} schools in many places ; and there appears also 
Barnabas C. Hobbs and wife, as Superintend- |to be cause of fear that many of our members 


ents, and Lewis A. and Huldah C. Estes, as|are not sufficiently interested in the correct| mentary sounds. 


Principal Teachers, the past year. 
“The winter session was made up of an|their children. Our Reports, however, show 
average of about 73 scholars, and the summer |an improvement in these respects since last 
of about 50. ‘The students have made good | year. 
progress in their studies, and their order has| ‘ Spelling, reading, writing, arithmetic, geo- 
been most satisfactory. ‘The meeting for wor- | graphy, and English grammar, are taught in 
ship has been kept up regularly on the Fifth | nearly all our schools, many of them report 
and First-days of each week, which has been | natural philosophy, algebra and geometry ; 
oceasionaliy attended by some of our Acting | and some chemistry, geology, physiology, sur- 
Committee, and has been conducted to satis-}veying, &c. 
faction. “ The Holy Scriptures are read in many of 

“The library has been increased by pur-/our schools as a class book ; and we think in 
chase and donations to more than seven hun- | all they are read by the scholars or teachers. 
dred volumes, to which the scholars have ac-| We would recommend that in all our schools 
cess, Philosophical and chemical apparatus|the exercises for each day should begin and 
have been procured in sufficient amount to|close by reading, in a deliberate manner, a 
illustrate those sciences to good advantage. _| portion of Holy Scripture. 

“ A large portion of work on the farm, and| “ By the reports of Western Branch, it ap- 
in the preparation of fuel, and in the improve- | pears that an Agricultural School is in success- 
ment on the premises, has been done by the| ful operation under the care of a committee of 
scholars, for which they have been paid by | Western Quarterly Meeting. Information re- 
the Superintendent. During the past year the | specting it is appended to this report. 
supply of labour has been quite equal tothe; ‘ Whilst it has been grateful to the commit- 
demand, and many young men have in this|tee to perceive that our schools are affording 
way greatly lessened their expenses.” instruction in many of the useful sciences, we 





* Believing that a modification in the price | desire that Friends should have a care that the 
of board and tuition would be best, we have | more elementary branches of a solid and use- 
concluded to make the charges for those who} ful education should not be overlooked. A de- 
study spelling, reading, writing, arithmetic, | sire was also expressed in our committee that 
geography, English grammar, and history, | Quarterly Meetings might have full and minute 
$30 per session; while those who study the reports laid before them, annually, by their 
higher branches of mathematics, the classics, | committees, showing the state of education and 


&c., pay $35 the session, as required last} schools in their limits, and that Friends, under 
year.” the instruction of their Quarterly and Month! 

** The school has had difficulties to surmount | Meetings, or of our Branch Committees, would 
during the past year, which, to thuse immedi- | labour, as way may open, for the promotion of 
ately concerned in its management have been, | this important concern. We believe as Friends 
at times discouraging, yet we believe that a|are faithful in this respect, a more effectual 
good Providence has helped us; and that while| hedge will be thrown about our children, dur- 
the minds of Friends are sufficiently impress-|ing the important period of life when their 
ed with the importance of the guarded educa- | minds are subject to rapid changes, and their 
tion of our youth in the useful sciences, we} feelings to strong impulses. May we endea- 
shall not fail to secure to them the advantages | vour to feel a just sense of their dependence 
which we believe the school is prepared to af-| upon us in early life, and of the obligation rest- 
ford them. We believe we have had evidence | ing upon us to impart to them, as ability may 
that good fruits have already appeared, and we | be afforded, instruction that will, in after life, 
desire that our fostering care may not be want- | conduce to render them good citizens and use- 
ing to render them more abundant.” ful members of society. 

“The General Committee on Education| ‘ By direction of the General Committee on 
make the following Report, which being read,| Education, at a meeting held Ninth month 
is satisfactory to the meeting. The Commit- | 30th, 1848, 
tee is continued and encouraged to continue 
their attention and labours for the advance- | ,, Information referred to in the foregoing 
ment of the concern, as way may open, and Report, concerning the Agricultural School 
as ability may be afforded, and desired to re- of Western Quarterly Meeting. 
port to next Yearly Meeting; and the Quar- 
terly and Monthly Meetings are also desired} ‘ There have been in attendance daring the 
to continue a lively attention to the subject.” | winter session 52 pupils—summer session 49. 

[Here follows a table of statistics which we| The scholars have been regular in their atten- 
omit. The Report then proceeds :—] dance, and their order and progress has been 

“« Many Friends appear to be concerned for| good. Many of the scholars have been engag- 


*“ Barnasas C. Hosss, Clerk. 


the course of study embraces algebra, geome. 
\try, natural philosophy, botany, astronomy, 
and geology. Much attention is paid to men- 
tal arithmetic, reading, and exercises in ele- 
Lectures, with experiments, 


training, and liberal and guarded education of|on chemistry and philosophy, have been occa- 


sionally given,” 

“ The minutes of our Meeting for Sufferings 
for the past year have been read at this time, 
‘and their proceedings are approved.” 


The Committee on Indian Concerns made a 
report, respecting the establishment among the 
Shawnee Indians, which was satisfactory ; but 
as the substance of this has already been given 
\in our account of Baltimore Yearly Meeting, 
\the insertion of it is omitted. 

We likewise dispense for want of room, with 
|the insertion of a Report of much interest from 


ithe General Committee on the concerns of the 
| People of Colour ; a subject which Friends of 
Indiana evidently have much at heart, of which 
the present report, and those of former years, 


supply undeniable proof. 


RECEIPTS, 


Received of James Austin, agent, Nantucket, $42, 
being $2, for vol. 22, from each of the following, P. 
Gardner, P. Mitchell, M. Paddock, A. Coffin, F. Ar- 
thur, J. Paddock, E. A. Easton, J. B. Swain, D. Ray, 
J. Boadle, A. Barney, E. Mitchell, Friends’ Boarding- 
honse, B. Gardner, Jas. Gorham, Jemima Austin, C. 
C. Hussey, M. Swain, J. Monroe, David G. Hussey, 
and G. Hussey ; Abel Hillman, $2, vol 22, per R. S.; 
from A. 8. Benedict, Bennington, O., for 8. Peasley, 
$15, to end vol. 21; and for W. R. Smith, $2, to 26, 


vol, 21. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


Committee on Admissions.—Samuel Bet- 
tle, Jr., No. 73 North Tenth street ; Charles 
Ellis, No. 95 South Eighth street, und No. 56 
Chestnut street; Benjamin H. Warder, No, 
179 Vine street; William Bettle, No. 244 N, 
Sixth street, and No. 14 South Third street ; 
John C, Allen, No. 180 South Second street. 


Visiting Managers for the Month. — 
Horatio C. Wood, No. 210 Race street; Wil- 
liam Hilles, Frankford ; James Thorp, Frank- 
ford. 


Superintendent.——Philip Garrett. 
Matron.—Susan Barton. 


Attending Physician.—Dr. Charles Evans, 
No. 182 Arch street. 


Resident Physician.— Dr. Joshua H. 
Worthington. 


oe 

Marnie, at Friends’ meeting, Rocky River, Chat- 
ham Co., N. C., on Fourth-day, the 15th ultimo, Osep 
Marsupurn, son of William and Hannah Marshburn, 
(the latter deceased,) and Catuarine Pickett, daugh- 
ter of Simeon and Martha Pickett, (both deceased.) 


, at Friends’ meeting, Cane Creek, Orange 

N. C., on Fifth-day, the 16th ult., Sison Ware, 

of Spring Monthly Meeting, and Saran Dixon, young- 

est daughter of Jesse and Catharine Dixon, of the 
| former place. 


. : ; : . t Friends’ ting-house, Gilead, Morfow 
the establishment and support of Friends’/ed in manual labour during the intervals of ¢,_ Ohio or MAhday. the ford of Eleventh ment! 


schools. ‘The scattered condition of Friends! school. Eleven cultivate lots on their own ac- 
in many neighbourhoods has been a difficulty | count,and others have been employed in various 
much in the way of their labours. ‘I'he digpo- | ways by the teacher. Some have probably de- 
sition of some of our members to send their| frayed in this way their expense of board and 
children to schools over which Friends have} tuition. In addition to the ordinary branches, 


, on Fifth-day, the 23rd of Eleventh month, 
1848, Dante Reynoxps, of Berlin, Erie Co., Ohio, to 
Myriam Taser, of the former place, 
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